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INDICATOR 


Estimated GDP 

Estimated Population 

Per Capita GDP 

Central Government Budget 


Money Supply (M2) 
Outstanding External Debt 
Interest Rates 
Central Bank 
Commercial Bank Ave. 
Consumer Price Indices 
African Index 1970 = 100 
European Index 1970 = 100 


Net Foreign Reserves 
Balance of Paymentso 
Total Exports, FOB .° 
Exports to U.S. “/ 
Total Imports, cIFe) 
Imports from U.S.° 2 
Imports from France 
Balance of Trade “ 


Cattle 
Goats 
Millet and Sorghum 


Key Economic Indicators 


UNIT 


$millions 

$millions 
dollars 

$millions 


¢millions 
¢millions 


percent 
percent 


percent 

percent 
$millions 
$millions 
$millions 
$millions 
$millions 
$millions 
$millions 
$millions 


million head 
million head 
1LOOO MT 





1977 
1) 
592.30 
5.0 
119.0 
148.6 


163.8 
N/A 


55-8 
10 - 13 


220.9 
154.3 


92.6 
N/A 
173.48 
0.0 
160.87 
20.6 
71.7 
12.61 


2.9 
6.3 
L145 


Peanuts (shelled & marketed) 1000 MT 25.5 4.9 


Uranium (metal equivalent) MT 1117 3 L6C 1hhe 


All dollar figures exchanged at the rate of $1.00 equals 230 CFA 


Main imports from the U.S. in 1976 (CIF): 

Trucks and parts ($1,784,090); Heavy road equipment ($1,694,460) ; 
Used Clothing ($703,480); Electrical Products (includes generators, airconditioners) 
($409,300); Food stuffs ($334,880); Tobacco products ($239,470). 


Explanation: 
(1) estimate Trade statistics subject to some discrepancy due to 
import undervaluing for tax purposes and sizeable unregistered 


trade. 


SOURCE: 
Ministry of Finance; Ministry of Economic Affairs. Industry and Commerce; 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrology; Ministry of Rural Development; Bureau of 
Statistics; BCEAO and IMF. 





Summary 


Niger's economic performance during 1977 reflects both the dramatic 
success of its mineral sector and the nagging vulnerability which 
characterizes its agricultural sector. Uranium, the major foreign 
exchange earner and an increasingly important budget source, has 

firmly established itself as the key to Niger's economic future. 

Its share of export earnings topped 74 percent in 1977 up from just 

8.7 percent six years ago. It has provided much of the income with 
which to augment Niger's budget from some $57 million in 1973 to $148.6 
million in 1978. With an expanding mineral sector, sustained world 
uranium prices, and continuing development assistance from concerned 
friendly nations, Niger's prospects for making successful economic develop- 
ment a reality have never been brighter. 


Agriculture, on the other hand, continues to suffer in the face of a harsh, 


unpredictable climate and the difficult, expensive task of implementing 
successful projects that seek to lessen Niger's susceptability to climate- 
caused food crisis. Food grain production, while slightly improved over 

the 1976 yields, failed again this year to meet Niger's basic food require- 
ments and necessitated some 30,000 tons in foreign food assistance. Peanut 
and cotton industries, once respectable exchange earners and the genesis 

of Niger's industrial base, continued to stagnate. With images still fresh 
of its devastating 5 year drought, however, Niger's vigorous pursuit of 
food self-sufficiency by the year 2000 has helped focus international and 
domestic development efforts. Niger's leaders recognize that this task 
will require much determination, hard work and perserverance to succeed. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Niger's economy has made impressive progress during the past four years 
under the cautious, prudent leadership of President Seyni Kountché. 
Seizing power in April 1974 in reaction to inept government leadership 
during Niger's crippling five year drought, Kountché has to date 
successfully reversed an economic slide by effectively combining astute 
management of Niger's mineral exploitation and an impressive influx 

of foreign assistance which has totalled over $430 million in three 
years {1974-1976). On the strength of its uranium earnings alone, both 
the government budget and foreign exchange earnings have jumped nearly 
300 percent, personal taxes have been reduced and current account deficit 
nearly eliminated. 


As the government nears completion of its first development plan (1976-78), 
progress is underway for a five year follow-up plan (1979-83) which will 
emphasize rural development, improvements in health and educational services, 
improved production in the agricultural sector, and industrial expansion. 
Infrastructure growth will receive emphasis only as it impacts on these 
central goals. 


President Kountché presides over the governing Supreme Military Council 


and is counselled by a cabinet of both civilian and military advisors. 
Of 16 cabinet level positions, ten are held by. civilians including the 
important ministries of Economic Affairs, Commerce and Industry, Mines 
and Hydrology, Plan, and Public Works, Transportation and Urbanism. 


PRODUCTION INCREASES IN THE TRADITIONAL SECTOR 


Approximately 90 percent of Niger's work force is employed in some aspect 
of agriculture or herding.. Current government policy gives top priority 
to improving grain production to meet domestic food grain needs and the 
reconstitution of animal herds, traditionally the source of livelihood 
for much of Niger's nomadic population. The principal food crops of 
millet and sorghum totalled nearly 1450 thousand MT for 1977, an 11 
percent increase over 1976 and the highest total since independence. 
Nevertheless, grain requirements for Niger's fast-growing population (2.7 
percent annually) exceeded this year's output and necessitated 30,000 MT 
in foreign food donations. 


Niger's livestock sector was one of the hardest hit by the drought. In 
1972, cattle raising employed one-fifth of the population and represented 
20 percent of the gross national product. Between 1972 and 1974, the 
national cattle stock was reduced by 35% (a loss of nearly 2.2 million 
head) and in some areas losses were total. The government's livestock 
reconstitution program, begun in 1974 and financed largely by the inter- 
national community, has made remarkable progress toward re-establishing 





herds to pre-drought levels. Populations of cattle, goats, sheep and 
camels now are between 70 to 100 percent of 1972 levels. 


Niger's main cash crops are peanuts, cotton, gum arabic, sesame and 
cowpeas. The drought's secondary effects continue seriously to affect 
both Niger's peanut and cotton industries. Government emphasis on and 
private demand for food grains has helped boost grain prices which may 
have undermined farmer interest in cultivating peanuts or cotton in 
sufficient quantities to keep processing plants fully employed. Coupled 
with widespread crop loss due to disease and predators, shelled peanut 
production in 1977 totalled only 4,900 MT (145,000 MT in 1972) while 
cotton yields dropped to 4,060 MT (11,128 MT in 1975). 


INDUSTRIAL SECTOR “REMAINS SLUGGISH 


Niger's small industrial sector represents about 14 percent of the 
Gross Domestic Product. The Ministry of Economic Affairs plays an in- 
fluential role through its voice in Niger's thirty-odd "mixed enterprises" -- 
firms in which the Government maintains equity participation. These in- 
clude most of Niger's largest commercial and industrial concerns: the 
National Development Bank (BDRN); the national electric company (NIGELEC) ; 
an import/export house (COPRO NIGER); a metal working firm (SONIFAME); a 
chemical. plant (SPCN); the national cement plant (SNC); as well as a large 

‘ number of agro-industries -- the national peanut company (SONARA); a paddy 
rice processing plant (RINI); a noodle factory (SOTRAMIL); tanneries (Cuir 


Niger); the national textile company (SONITEX); and the national transporta- 
tion company (SNIN). 


During this past year, NITEX was reorganized under a new corporation, SONITEX, 
in an attempt to correct chronic operation losses. Additional investment in 
modern machinery and a new more vigorous management will hopefully put Niger's 
textile effort back on track. Elsewhere, Niger's national cement plant (SNC) 
is doubling its plant capacity with Chinese financial and technical assistance. 


As key elements in Niger's small industrial sector respond to growing economic 
demand, notably the utilities and construction industries, Niger's physical 
isolation and consequent dependence on neighboring countries for supplies 

has reached crucial proportions. Most acute, perhaps, is obtaining an 
adequate supply of petroleum resources which help provide electricity to Niger's 
major cities and energy to her budding industries. With railroad links 

still years away, extensive highway improvements in planning stages, and 

a large portion of the necessary rolling stock purchases of tanker trucks 
and all purpose haulers the responsibility of neighboring transportation 
companies, Niger may be facing nagging energy and raw material bottlenecks 

in the foreseeable future. 


Foreign investment continues to be encouraged. Niger's positive attitude 
in this regard is predicated upon the government's realistic appraisal of 
Niger's extensive development needs but scarce means. The investment code 
in effect since March 1974, provides for two major grace periods of tax 
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relief and tariff protection (if necessary) allocated according to levels 
of investment in selected fields; energy, production, mineral exploration, 
textiles, agriculture, fertilization, consumer goods, forestry, husbandry, 
fishing and hotels. While foreign investors have concentrated investments 
in the mining sector, the code seeks to encourage and attract private in- 
vestment and participation, foreign and local, in all sections of the 
economy. Government participation in commercial ventures, while common 
in Niger, is not required by law. 


BUDGET AND FINANCE: RAPID GROWIH OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


In October 1977, the Government announced the FY 78 (October 1977 - 
September 1978) budget of some $193 million -- or a thirty percent 
increase over FY 77 and a 200 percent growth since April 1974. Per 
capita government expenditures have risen to 38 dollars per person, 

30 dollars a year ago and just 13 dollars in 1974. Niger's develop- 

ment funds (Fonds Nationale d'Investissement) now comprise fully thirty 
percent of government spending and received over half of this year's 
budget increase of $43 million. Uranium receipts and import tax revenues 
have risen rapidly during the past three years and, along with personal 
and business taxes, represent the major budget income sources. 


Despite large budget increases over the past three years, Niger's budget 
remains balanced (a $13 million surplus in FY 76). This year's public 

debt obligation comprises but 5.3 percent of budget expenses -- low by devel- 
oping country standards -- and is serviced entirely through the general 
budget. Foreign debt, often a crucial indicator of a country's willingness 
to tap private international finance sources for goods and services when 
"soft" or concessionary loans are not forthcoming, makes up but one third 

of the public debt. Simply, Niger's foreign obligations remain small as 

most external financial assistance is in grant or concessionary form. 


Foreign aid exceeded $185 million in 1976, the bulk of it on a grant basis. 
Major aid donors are France, the United States, West Germany, Canada, 

the EEC and Saudi Arabia. Arab financial services are becoming increasingly 
available to Niger and a Libyan backed financial institution was recently 
inaugurated in Niamey. Development assistance has concentrated on infra- 
structure projects, health, education, agricultural improvement and rural 
development. As a member of the West African Monetary Union, Niger shares 

a common currency with other francophone countries -- the CFA franc. The 
currency receives its stability from its full convertibility with French 
francs as guaranteed by the French Government. Like its French namesake, 
the CFA franc has been floating against the U.S. dollar since February 1973. 
This backing has enabled Niger to operate a liberal system of payments and 
transfers -- profits after taxes may be fully repatriated -- in international 
transactions. 
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Inflation in Niger continues to be a problem. The "European" price level, 
i.e., the average basket of goods and services purchased by Niger's size- 
able expatriate population, increased 13 percent largely reflecting the 
general upward shift in world prices from 1976 to 1977. Price indices 
for the average African family, however, jumped 42 percent. Food prices 
have sky rocketed and Niger's small simple economy, already stretched to 
supply an increasingly prosperous population, is finding difficulty re- 
sponding to supply shortages in such everyday items of food and beverages, 
car parts, and construction materials. 


FOREIGN SECTOR REFLECTS STRENGTHENED ECONOMY 


Niger's current account for 1977 bears testimony to the impressive im- 

pact uranium production has had upon Niger's brightening economic picture. 
Government statistics report exports topped $173 million in 1977 compared 
with $28.7 million in 1970 while imports ran from $55.4 million to 
approximately $160 million. Most dramatic, perhaps, is the striking 
improvement in its imports-te-exports ratio. In 1970, Niger exports 
earnings covered only 54 percent of the imports bill; preliminary govern- 
ment statistics indicate that in 1977 exports surpassed imports by $12.6 
million (7.8 percent surplus), a further improvement on the 1976 performance. 


Niger's direction of trade continues to reflect strongly its French colonial 
heritage and the role of cattle producers to its West African neighbors. 
French-origin products made up 43 percent of Niger's total imports during 
1977 while France bought 54 percent of Niger's exports, including three- 
quarters of its uranium output. Cattle exports to Nigeria and the Ivory 
Coast, traditionally important markets for Nigerien beef, led exports to 
these countries and signalled the improving health of Niger's beef industry. 
Niger's leading imports in 1977 were mining equipment, petroleum products, 
road machinery, light manufactured goods, food and beverages. 


U.S. trade exports to Niger traditionally have been sensitive to the level 
and types of U.S. assistance programs and the exploitation potential of the 
mineral sector. While U.S. exports to Niger fell in 1975 and 1976 owing 
partly to reduction in U.S. food assistance, the 1977 level comprised 

12.8 percent of the value of Niger's imports. U.S. equipment holds an 
important share in the markets of mining machinery, heavy trucks, aircraft, 
and road equipment. 


MINERAL SECTOR EXPANDING 


Uranium production, begun in 1971 in Niger's desolate Air region, reached 
nearly 1500 tons in 1977. Estimated reserves exceed 100,000 metric tons 

and to date have attracted some 16 foreign companies from nine different 
countries. Sustained world uranium prices and steady production increases 
have provided Niger with considerable foreign exchange earnings -- 74 percent 
of Niger's exports in 1977 -- and an important source of development funds, 
some $45 million in FY 78 alone. 


The long awaited opening of Niger's second mine, Akouta, came in April 
1978 inaugurating Niger's first deep underground mine. Operated by the 
consortium Compagnie Miniere d'Akouta (COMINAK) with Niger, French, 
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Japanese, and Spanish partners, Akouta hopes to produce 200 MT in 1978, 
and 2000 MT annually by 1981. Akouta's production complements that of 
Niger's only other uranium mine, Arlit, operated by Société des Mines 

de l'Air (SOMAIR), which presently employs about 600 workers and 90 
engineers. A third find, Imouraren, reportedly contains greater reserves 
than Arlit and Akouta combined, and is in its final feasibility study 
stage. Its partners, CONOCO, the French Atomic Energy Commission 
(COGEMA) and Niger, hope to begin excavation late in 1979 and produce 
marketable "yellow cake" by 1983. 


While Niger Government holds equity participation in all present 

uranium mining concessions through its National Minerals Office (ONAREM), 
this is not required by law and is apparently negotiable. All uranium 
companies active in Niger have been asked to help finance the $100 

million Tahoua-Arlit "Uranium Road". It will serve as an important part 

of the Transsaharan Route in addition to linking Niger's isolated north 

to the commerce-oriented south. Recent negotiations have indicated that 

the government firmly views financial support for the road as a prerequisite 
for participation in its uranium development. 


Search continues for potential petroleum deposits in Niger's eastern (lake 
Chad) and northern (Djado) regions and recent findings in neighboring Chad 
offer some promise in this regard. Esso Exploration, Inc., has resumed 
active exploration on its eastern Niger permits and other foreign companies 
have recently shown interest in continuing seismic study of the area. 


Construction is nearly completed on Niger's new mixed enterprise 

Société Nigerienne de Charbon (SONICHAR), created to exploit Niger's vast 
coal resources in the Air mountains. As production gets under way, SONICHAR 
will utilize nearby coal deposits to provide steam generated electrical 
power for the SOMAIR and COMINAK mines in addition to Niger's northern city, 
Agadez. The SONICHAR complex will eventually produce 250 million KWh per 
year and will cost in excess of $125 million. 


The Société Miniere du Niger (SMN) runs two small placer-mining operations 
for tin in the Air. The value of the small annual production (81 metric 
tons in 1977) is under $1 million and barely meets operating expenses. Ex- 
tensive phosphate deposits in the Parc W Game Reserve are being evaluated 
by ONAREM for possible commercial value. Some blocks are reported to ex- 
ceed 100 million metric tons of good phosphates. Niger also has known 
reserves of copper and iron ore, but probably not of sufficient grade or 
quantity to be commercially exploitable at this time. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESSES 
U.S. Business Profile 


American commercial presence reflects the two greatest areas of economic 
activity in Niger: mineral exploitation and economic development. Three 
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American companies, CONOCO, Esso Minerals, and Pan Ocean Oil, Ltd. (a 
subsidiary of Marathon Oil), are active in very promising uranium ex- 
ploration in north central Niger. CONOCO, sharing exploitation rights 
with its French and Nigerien partners, is nearing the development stage 
of its Imouraren holdings, reportedly the fifth largest deposit of proven 
uranium reserves in the world. Esso Exploration, Inc., is again active 
in petroleum exploration in Eastern Niger. 


Niger's commitment to economic development has led to sustained markets 

for a variety of American products including heavy trucks, road construction 
equipment, mining equipment and airport radio and electronic gear. Much of 
the airconditioning equipment sold to Niger is American. To upgrade its 
domestic air service, the Niger government recently took delivery on a 
Boeing 737 to add to its small, largely American-made commercial fleet. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 


The most promising field for American investors and export-minded manu- 
facturers remains the mineral sector, its related services and equipment. 

The government of Niger welcomes international participation in its 

task of exploiting its mineral wealth. Further, U.S. companies should be 
alert to the opportunities available in the wide range of development projects 
in general, and particularly, those sponsored by the World Bank, the 

African Development Bank, and USAID. Over the next three years, U.S. 
construction and engineering firms may find a host of promising pro- 

spects of interest including road building, irrigation, hydro-electric 


dam construction, geophysical and seismic exploration, mine construction, 
airport planning and development, and construction of port facilities at 
Niamey and Gaya. While Niger's market will probably remain of limited 
interest to U.S. business in general, commercial opportunities do exist 
for certain American goods; aircraft and parts, heavy mining machinery, 
heavy road equipment, farm equipment, air conditioners and desert vehicles 
of all varieties. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


A Country Marketing Manager is responsible for a country 
or group of countries as listed below. Assistance or informa- 
tion about marketing in these countries may be obtained by 
dialing these key people directly: 202-377 plus the given 
extension. 


Area Extension 
Africa 


Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
Remainder of Africa (except Egypt) 
Europe 
France and Benelux Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 
Nordic countries 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
United Kingdom and Canada 


Far East 


Australia and New Zealand 
Fast Asia and Pacific 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 


Latin America 


Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 

Mexico, Central America, and Panama 

Remainder of South America and Caribbean 
countries 


Near East 


Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 

Iran, Israel, Egypt 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 
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